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republican mothers entered the late eighteenth-century public sphere as 
writers, readers, and avid participants in debates about how the new nation 
should constitute itself . Even if they did not always share some of their 
contemporaries' preferences for direct action or our own more egalitarian 
ideals, they nevertheless did, in practice if not always in the theories they 
endorsed, help to shape an unprecedentedly democratic culture. The roots 
of that culture developed not from a fiction or a myth but from the lived 
experience of the public sphere, which emerged in the eighteenth Century, 
matured through the lively debates between Federalists and Antifederalists 
that Cornell recounts in The Other Founders, and extends into the present. 
In our quest to reconstitute the daily life of Americans in the early republic, 
we should remember that thinking constituted an important part of their 
experience. 

James T. Kloppenberg is professor of history at Harvard University. He is 
author of The Virtues of Liberalism (1998) and co-editor, with Richard 
Wightman Fox, of A Companion to American Thought (1995). He is 
currently working on a study of history and critical theory and a history of 
democracy in Europe and America since the seventeenth Century. 



Sentimental Democracy: The Evolution of America' s Romantic Seif- 
Image. By Andrew Burstein. (New York: Hill and Wang, 1999. Pp. xxi, 
406. $28.00.) 

Has anyone suggested that we are living through the feminization of 
American historiography? As Clio' s servants have moved away from the 
heavy-lifting of quantitative analysis to the light-fingered sifting of signs 
and Symbols, the very structure of our histories has moved from stated 
arguments to sibylline suggestions. Like most cognitive transformations, 
this one has affected men and women alike, the feminization I speak of 
being one of curiosity and not competence. 

No subject reveals this transformation quite as clearly as that of 
American nationaiism. Historians once accepted the writing of independent 
constitutions as self-evident proof of national identity, but now that Clio 
and culture have entered a long-term relationship, nation-building has 
become a matter of public rituals, elocutionary practices, and cultivated 

psychological traits. 

In Sentimental Democracy, Andrew Burstein contributes to this new 
exploration of nationaiism that has flowered under the inspirational light of 
Benedict Anderson' s Imagined Communities (1983). Burstein's goal is to 
document "the Americanization of sensibility" (xi) and, in doing so, to 
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demonstrate that the "We, the People" of the United States Constitution 
were a "People of Feeling" (xiii). Through a generous sampling of news 
articles, editorials, sermons, Speeches, diary entries, and travel Journals, 
Burstein adduces a succession of eloquent phrases about liberty, destiny, 
and magnanimity to his central claim that America' s romantic self-image 
has constituted our national character. 

Largely offering a series of assertions about the emotional tenor of 
collective perceptions from the French and Indian War through the 
campaign of 1828, Burstein makes no effort to argue his case. No 
alternative explanations are entertained to be refiited, and the distinctiveness 
of quoted individuals is submerged beneath Burstein's homogenized 
representation of American feelings about their collective enterprise. But 
if we are in a new historiographical paradigm, it is fruitless for me to raise 
a criticism embedded in the old one. 

Burstein's is really a study of language, as the twelve-line index entry 
to metaphor indicates. With words directed to arousing appropriate 
emotions, American spokesmen ennobled their cause, stifled fears of 
failure, and, in Burstein's words, laid the "sentimental foundations of the 
republic" (xiv). Recognizing that the events in nation-building were 
experienced more in reportage than witnessing, Burstein analyzes the news 
coverage of the Boston Massacre, public readings of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the evocative force of Lewis and Clark' s Journals. His 
melange of commentary on mock funerals and the dreams, visions, and 
fantasies that gave expression to American optimism make for good 
reading, as do his vignettes of exhorting Timothy Dwight, admonishing 
Benjamin Rush, ruminative Jeremy Belknap, and hectoring Noah Webster. 

Although Burstein refers to a progression of images in which, by 
Jackson' s presidency, "the ethereal and pure Man of Feeling became earthy 
and fallible" (xx), there is little evidence of a developing rhetoric or 
discursive transformation in the quotations and vignettes offered from the 
seventy-eight-year period that Sentimental Democracy Covers. Rather, new 
qualities are added to the bubbling pot of bombast on American generosity, 
tolerance, and the transcendental attributes of nature that the public quaffed 
in great quantities. 

Not only the stalwarts of early republican history, but also the 
sequence of canonical events can be found in Sentimental Democracy, but 
whether they amount to a persuasive account of "the Evolution of 
America' s Romantic Self-Image" would, I think, depend very much upon 
the receptivity of the reader to the Substitution of argumentation for that of 
iteration. Like Americans generally, Burstein seems to want it both ways: 
to be sophisticated about rhetoric while secretly nurturing the belief that 
Statements about virtue can stand in for the real article. 
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Joyce Appleby, professor of history at UCLA, is immediate past president 
of the Society for Historians of the Early American Republic (SHEAR). 
Harvard University Press published her Inheriting the Revolution: The First 
Generation ofAmericans this spring. 



Frontier Swashbuckler: The Life and Legend ofjohn Smith T. By Dick 
Steward. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 2000. Pp. xi, 264. 
$34.95.) 

The names of important individuals dot the pages of American history 
books. Many such individuals came from the social and economic elites of 
the time, and often their f amilies remained prominent for generations. 
Another group of people strove to join those in the upper ranks of society. 
Often they achieved success for a time only to fall back out of the limelight 
and the historical record after a brief appearance there. Usually characters 
of regional importance, they sought to break into the national scene, failed, 
and then grudgingly drifted into obscurity. John Smith T was one such 
person. This volume in the Missouri Biography Series traces his life. 
Smith grew to adulthood in a well-placed Virginia family. His grandfather 
served in the House of Burgesses, was an officer in the colonial militia, and 
amassed considerable land and slaves. However, declining soil fertility and 
continually growing families forced the next generations to seek 
opportunities on the frontier. 

Steward' s central thesis is that for over forty years John Smith T 
epitomized the reckless and driving nature of the post-independence 
generation of American expansionists who sought opportunity on the late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth- Century frontiers. Desirable lands invited 
the ambitious, reckless, and greedy as they sought to strip the Spanish and 
Indians of territory. By the 1790s, young Smith had added the T to his 
name in order to differentiate his Claims from those of the host of other John 
Smiths seeking land in Tennessee and Alabama. In fact, by that time, Smith 
T held Claims to over a quarter-million acres. 

By 1797 Smith T had crossed the Mississippi into Spanish-held 
Missouri, where he would spend much of the rest of his life, although he 
returned to Tennessee and Kentucky repeatedly to oversee his investments 
there. In Missouri, he moved into the lead mining region, rapidly becoming 
a major competitor of Moses Austin, who dominated the lead industry. For 
the next twenty years, the two men fought bitterly to control the mining 
economy. This involved them in numerous — and occasionally 
violent — confrontations and nearly endless court suits. The author depicts 
his subject as operating in a gray area between "wilderness conquest and the 



